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PHIL RECEIVES THE OLD Lapy’s TREASURE. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERE. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In WHICH PHIL TAKES CHARGE OF MRS. WHIP- 
PLETON’S EARTHLY TREASURE. 


I HAD not seen Mrs. Whippleton for a week, 

during which time she had been confined 
to her room, and I was surprised at the change 
which had taken place in her during that time. 
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She appeared to have ®. half of her flesh, : 
and her face was very thin and pale. 

“*T didn't like to call you up at this time of 
night, Philip, but I wanted to see you very 


bad,” said she, in feeble tones. 
sick woman.” 
“T hope you will get better,” I answered. 
‘*T hope so too, but there’s no knowin’.” 
**T didn’t know you were very sick.” 
‘*Perhaps I hain’t been till to-day. The 
doctor looked kind o’ anxious to-night when 
he came; and I've been a good deal worried.” 
**-You must be calm, Mrs. Whippleton.” 
**T try to be, but I can’t; and I don’t think 


““T’m a very 
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anybody could in my situation. 
but I’m goin’ to die.” 

**Let us hope not. But I trust you are pre- 
pared to die,” I added, with due solemnity; 
for I confess that the dreadful thing about her 
case was the idea of being hurried into eter- 
nity with only the worldly wisdom she had 
preached to me to sustain her in the trying 
ordeal. 

‘* No, I'm not prepared to die. I’ve got thirty 
thousand dollars —” 

‘I wouldn't trouble myself about money, 
Mrs. Whippleton,” I interposed. 

‘*That’s what I wanted to see you for,” said 
she, looking at me with apparent astonish- 
ment. 

‘Do not think of business while you are 
sick, Mrs. Whippleton.” 

‘** But I must think of it. I have felt so bad 
to-day that I didn’t know asI should get well.” 

‘So much the more need, then, of thinking 
of other things than money.” 

**T suppose you think I’m a very great sin- 
ner,” she added. 

**We are all sinners, Mrs. Whippleton; and 
we are all great sinners.” 

** Well, I ain’t any worse’n the rest on ’em. 
But I don’t want to talk about the ings 
now. I’ve got somethin’ else on ind. 
I've got thirty thousand dollars —” ; 

‘* But I would not think of that now.” 

‘*T must think on’t. It worriesme. I know 
you are an honest young man, Philip; andI 
can’t say that I know of another one in the 
whole world.” 

‘‘That’s a harsh judgment; but if Iam hon- 
est, it is because I believe in God and try todo 
his will.” 


I don’t know | 





‘*T suppose you are right, Philip. I wish I 
was better than I am; but as I ain't, ’tain’t no | 
use to cry about it. I didn’t send for you to 
preach to me, though I hain’t no kind o’ doubt 
I need it as bad . 3 on’em. Ever since I | 
fust see you in t eam car I believed you | 
was honest, and meant to do just about what's | 

‘ ; 
right. Set up a little closer to me, for I don’t | 
want to tell the world what I'm goin’ to say to | 
you. I believe I can trust you, Philip.” 

‘**T always try to do whatis right, and I have 
no doubt I succeed better than those that don’t 
try at all,” I replied, finding that it was useless | 
to attempt to talk to her of anything except | 
money and business; though I hoped, when 
these important topics were disposed of, that | 
she would be reasonable on matters of more | 
importance. . 

Certainly her appearance was very much 
altered, and she spoke of dying. YoungasI ; 
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was, I had already been in the presence of 
death, and I thought that matters of the soul's 
concern ought to be attended to before any- 
thing else. 

‘You knew that my son Charles had been 
here to-night?” continued Mrs. Whippleton. 

‘*No, I have not seen him.” 

*¢ He was; ‘and he has been here every night 
for a week, pestering me almost to death when 
I'm sick. He’s fretting what little life there is 
left to me out of my body.” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter with him?” 

“He wants money—all I've got in the 
world, if I'll give it.to him. He says he shall 
be ruined if he can’{get it.” 

** Indeed!” 

**T don’t know nothin’ about it, but he says 
something’s wrong in the firm. He wants 
forty thousand dollars, and must have it, or be 
ruined and disgraced. Don’t you tell a soul 
what I’m saying to you, Philip.” 

A flood of light was suddenly cast in upon 
my perplexed understanding. Forty thousand 
dollars! That was about the amount of the 
mysterious invoiges. After this revelation I 
had no difficulty in believing that Mr. Whip- 
pleton had been using the money of the ‘firm 
in his private land speculations. The invoices 
were fictitious, and this explanation showed 
me why the junior partner did not wish me to 
mention them to any one. I even thought I 
comprehended the nature of Mr. Whippleton’s 
sudden illness when I showed him my trial 
balance. w he was trying to get the money 
from his her to make good his accounts 
with the firm. 

I was grieved and amazed at the revelation 
thus forced upon me. I understood the old 
lady’s principles, or rather her want of prin- 
ciples, and granting that she had given him 
her code of worldly wisdom, as she had to me, 
it was not strange that he should turn out to 
be a thief and a swindler. However hard and 
disgusting it may seem, there was something 
like poetic justice in his coming to her upon 
her sick bed, perhaps her dying bed, to demand 
the means of repairing his frauds. I pitied my 
landlady in her deep distress, but surely world- 
ly wisdom could produce no different result. 

** See here, Philip,” she continued, raising 
her head with difficulty from the pillow, and 
taking from beneath it a great leather pocket- 
book, distended by its contents. ‘There's 
seven thousand dollars, besides notes and 
bonds for twenty-three thousand more, in ic” 

‘*‘ Why do you keep so much money in the 
house, Mrs. Whippleton? It isn’tsafe.” 

“I know that; I had it in the bank fill 
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Charles began to pester me, and then I drew 
it all out, the very day I was taken sick.” 

«But it was safe in the bank.” 

“No, ’twan’t. I was afraid Charles would 
forge a check and draw it.” 

«He wouldn’t do such a thing as that.” 

“JT hope he wouldn’t, but I was afraid he 
would. This pocket-book was in that bureau 
drawer till Charles came to-night. He went 
there, and tried to get it. I don’t know but he 
would have got it, if my nuss hadn’t come in. 
He said he was coming again to-morrow 
morning, and.would have the money; soI got 
up, and put the pocket-book under my pillow.” 

“Certainly he wouldn’t take it away from 
you,” I added, shocked at the old lady’s story. 

«‘ T don’t know’s he would, but I was afraid 
on't.” 

“But you haven’t forty thousand dollars 

*here.” 

“There’s the bonds, which will sell for all 
they cost me, and more too, besides the inter- 
est on em; and it would all come to over 
thirty thousand. Charles offers to give me a 
mortgage on his lands worth three times the 
amount, and pay me ten per cent. interest, 
besides.” 

“Why don’t you do it, then?” 

“T don’t believe in his lands. Because folks 
say he’s got bit in his lands, and can’t sell for 


what he gin for ’em, though he says they will 


fetch three times what they cost him. Ifthey’d 
fetch what he gin for ’em he’d sell ’em. I al- 
most know he’s got biton’em. But he can’t 
have my money; he owes me ten thousand 
dollars now. I’ve worked hard for what little 
I've got, and I ain’t a goin’ to have it fooled 
away in no land speculation.” 

It seemed to me that the old lady understood 
her son’s case perfectly; and my own obser- 
vation fully confirmed her statement. The 
junior partner was certainly in a tight place. 

‘My two married daughters, that need the 
money more’n Charles does, would never get 
acent of my property if I should let him have 
ft. Iain’t a goin’ to do it, not ifI should die 
afore mornin’.” 

“T don’t think you are in any immediate 
danger, Mrs. Whippleton,” I replied; and I did 
not believe that one who could talk as fast as 
she did was in any present peril. 

“But Charles will pester the life out Of me 
to get this money andthese papers. I’m afraid 
he’s been doin’ something that’s wrong.” 

“What do you wish me to do for you?” 

“‘T'll tell you, Philip. know you're honest, 
and I will trust you just as far as any human 
bein’ can be trusted,” she continued; but she 
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paused again, and I concluded that she was 
not quite satisfied to trust even me. 

‘You believe I can trust you— don’t you?” 
she added, taking the valuable package from ° 
under the bed-clothes. 

‘* You must be your own judge, Mrs. Whip- 
pleton.” 

“IT knowI can!” she exclaimed, suddenly. 
‘You would not rob a poor woman who is on 
her dying bed.” 

**T certainly would not.” 

*¢ At any rate, I know Charles would rob me 
of every dollar I have in the world, and think 
he was smart to do it; but I don’t believe you 
would,” said she, extending the package to- 
wards me. 

‘* What do you wish me to do with it?” I re- 
plied, taking her treasure, — her only treasure, 
it seemed to me, either in earth or in heaven. 

It was only the treasure where thieves break 
through and steal; and the thief was at hand 
—one whom she had trained up in the ways of 
worldly wisdom. 

‘*T don’t know; only put it where Charles 
can’t get it; that’s all.” 

‘‘ But I have no safe place for it.” 

**You can put it somewhere. I feel better 
now i out of my hands,” she added, with a 
deep > 

‘Really, Mrs. Whippleton, I can’t take 
charge of this. I am afraid it would make me 
as miserable as it has you.” 

‘“*You must take it, Philip. You are the 
only honest man I know of. Keepit safe, and 
when I’m gone,—if I’m goin’ this time, — 
don’t give it to anybody but my adminis- 
trator.” 

‘*T don’t like to take it, Mrs. Whippleton.” 

‘‘That’s the very reason why I want you to 
take it. If you was more willing, I shouldn’t 
be so anxious to give it to you. I know you'll 
be careful of it.” 

**T will tell you what [will do with it, if you 
are willing. I want to bs St. Louis to see 
my father. If Mr. Whippleton will let me off 
to-morrow, for a few days, I will go then. I 
will seal up the package, and my father will 
keep it in his safe.” 

‘Is your father honest?” 

** He is.” 

“He must be if he is your father. Do as 
you think best. If he can put the money out 
at interest for me, I should like it all the 
better.” 

‘Very well. - I will give you my receipt for 
this package, and that will at least be evidence 
that I took it, and at your request.” 

I put the treasure in my pocket, and then 
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led the conversation into another channel. I 
tried to awaken in her mind an interest in that 
other treasure, where thieves do not break 
through nor steal; but she was tired, and said 
she wanted to rest. She had talked so much 
that she was all worn out. She was a sad 
spectacle to me, and though she had gathered 
together a considerable fortune, it seemed to 
me that her life was a failure; she had not 
realized the true success. 

I went to my room, opened the package, and 
made out a list of all the valuable papers which 
it contained. I wrote a receipt for them and 
for the money, and then, with the treasure 
under my pillow, I went to sleep. The next 
morning I called upon the old lady, and gave 
her the receipt. The nurse thought she was 
better, and said she had slept very well after 
I left her. Mrs. Whippleton told me she was 
willing to pay my expenses to St. Louis, and 
I might take the money for the purpose from 
the package. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH PHIL VISITS THE HOUSE OF MR. 
COLLINGSBY, AND SEES MISS MARIAN. 


WENT to the counting-room at an early 

hour. My first care was to tie up the valu- 
able package, which I had brought with me, in 
thick paper, and to seal it very carefully. I 
wrote my own name upon it, and then placed 
it in one of the drawers of the safe, the key of 
which was kept in the desk. I hoped to ob- 
tain permission, when Mr. Whippleton came 
to the counting-room, to visit St. Louis, espe- 
cially as business was not as driving as usual. 
I did all my routine work, and the junior part- 
ner‘had not arrived. I was not anxious to see 
him for any other purpose than to obtain leave 
of absence. Indeed, the idea of meeting him 
was very embarras . After what his mother 
had said, I was satiSied that Mr. Whippleton 
had been using the funds of the firm in his 
own private speculations. It was evident that 
he had appropriated no less a sum than forty 
thousand dollars, which was represented by 
the fictitious invoices. I did not believe that 
he intended to purloin the money, but would 
return it when his land speculations yielded 
their returns. Mr. Collingsby never examined 
the books thoroughly, and was not likely to 
discover the fraud. I knew all about it, and it 
suddenly flashed upon my mind that it would 
be wrong for me to be a party to a conceal- 
ment. 


I was not employed by Mr. Whippleton 
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alone, but by the firm. My obligations were 
to both the partners; and though Mr. Col. 
lingsby never took any notice of me, my duty 
to him was just as urgent as to the junior, 
The thought startled me. My soul revolted at 
the idea of any treachery to Mr. Whippleton, 
who had always been very kind to me. But 
on the other hand, my moral sense revolted at 
the thought of concealing his fraud. I was 
troubled by the situation. 

Mrs. Whippleton did not believe that her 
son’s enterprise in real estate was a success. In 
her own words, he “had been bitten.” [t 
seemed to me that, in the end, there must be a 
fearful explosion. As I had the whole charge 
of the books now, I did not see how I could 
avoid any complicity with the fraud. In fact, | 
had already discovered it. I felt that I had a 
duty to perform, and that, if I exposed the jun- 
ior partner, he, and not I, would be guilty of his 
fall. Was it meanness, ingratitude, or treach- 
ery in me to put Mr. Collingsby on his guard? 
If I could save Mr. Whippleton, I wished to do 
so. It was plain that he hadcome to a realizing 
sense of his danger, and was persecuting his 
mother to obtain the means of making good 
his deficit. But all the old lady’s money would 
not cover the deficiency, and it was also im- 
possible for him to obtainit. He had falsified 
the books, and he could not undo that. 

If I continued to cover up Mr. Whippleton’s 
error, I became a party toit. He was a bad 
man, and I could not fail to see my duty. I 
must inform, Mr. Collingsby of what I had dis- 
covered. But though my duty was clear, my 
inclination rebelled. The junior partner had 
been kind and considerate; the senior, lofty 
and distant. It seemed almost like betraying 
my friend. While I was still considering the 
matter, Mr. Whippleton came in. I had not 
reached any conclusion, except that I would 
not be a party to the fraud by concealing it. 

‘* Phil, do you know where Mr. Collingsby 
lives?” said the junior partner, while I was 
still in this state of doubt and uncertainty. 

*T do, sir.” 

“T wish you would go up and show him this 
list of lumber,” continued Mr. Whippleton, 
who seemed to be very much excited, and was 
very pale. ‘*Tell him I can buy the lot ata 
very low figure if I can pay cash at one o'clock 
to-day.” 

“I wish you would send Robert,” I replied, 
alluding to the new entry clerk. ‘I want to 
speak to you about the books.” 

‘¢ Never mind the books,” he answered. “I 
want you to go, for you can tell him all about 
the cash of the concérn. I heard just now that 
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he was not very well, and probably would not 
be here to-day.” ; 

By this time I had made up my mind what 
to do, and the conclusion seemed to afford me 
the means of escaping both horns of the di- 
lemma into which I was plunged. I glanced 
at the memoranda which Mr. Whippleton 
handed to me, and I saw that about twenty- 
five thousand dollars would be required to 
make the purchase he contemplated. Our 
cash balance in the bank was about six thou- 
sand, and Mr. Collingsby was expected to fur- 
nish the rest. I did not care to goto the senior 
partner upon such an errand, for I was afraid 
that the transaction the junior meditated might 
include another fictitious invoice. 

“Well, will you go?” demanded Mr. Whip- 
pleton, while I was looking at the list. 

“J would rather not, sir,” I replied. 

“What!” 

‘‘T have come to the conclusion that I should 
resign my place here,” I replied, finding that 
nothing but plain speech would answer my 
purpose. 

“ Resign!” exclaimed he. 

He was paler than ever, and my words evi- 
dently startled him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘““What do you mean by that? Are you not 
satisfied with your salary? If you are not, I 
will give you ten dollars a week, or twelve, or 
more, if you desire?” 

‘My salary is quite satisfactory.” 

“And you are engaged for a year.” 

“TI know I am, but I hope you will let 
me off.” 

“No; Iwill not. This is a shabby trick, 
after I have taken the trouble to break you in, 
and you know our books perfectly.” 

“I'm afraid I know them too well,” I replied. 

““What do you mean by that?” he asked; 
but he dropped into a chair, apparently faint, 
as he had been on the preceding occasion. 

“TI believe in being fair and square, Mr. 
Whippleton. There is something wrong about 
the books.” 

“Nonsense, Phil. That is only because 
there are some things about the business which 
you don’t understand.” 

“T want to go to St. Louis this afternoon to 
see my father.” 

“Very well; youcan go. You can be ab- 
sent a week, if you wish. Haven’t I used you 
well, Phil ?” 

“You have, sir, — very well, indeed; and I 
am grateful to you for all your kindness.” 

“Then why should you leave? If you wish 
to see your father, go to St. Louis for a week 
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or two. Your salary shall be paid just the 
same as though you were here.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir; you are very kind, and 
you always are.” 

‘* Then why do you want to leave me?” 

“It is because you have always used me well 
that I wish to go. Iam afraid my trial bal- 
ance was more correct than I supposed at the 
time.” 

‘* What do you mean, Phil?” demanded he, 
springing to his feet with sudden energy. 

‘* Whether right or wrong, sir, I believe that 
you have taken about forty thousand dollars 
out of the concern without the knowledge or 
consent of your partner.” 

‘* Why, Phil!” 

He dropped into his chair again, and I was 
satisfied that I had hit the nail on the head. 


‘| He gasped and trembled, but, fortunately for 


him, we were alone in the counting-room. 

‘*T have spoken just what I think, sir; but I 
hope I am mistaken.” 

**You are mistaken, Phil;- most tremen- 
dously mistaken. I like you, Phil; if I did 
not, I should kick you out of the counting- 
room without another word. But I believe 
you mean to be honest, and that you have 
made an honest blunder, though it is a very 
stupid one.” 

‘* Certainly the lumber included in those in- 
voices you brought down from your rooms was 
never entered in the lumber book.” 

** Confound the lumber book! Never men- 
tion the thing again to me! I have told you 
that no reliance whatever can be placed upon 
it. I can convince you of your mistake in one 
hour.” 

‘*T shall be very glad to be convinced.” 

‘*But we haven’t the hour now to look up 
the matter. I will explain it all to you this 
afternoon, and then, if you are not satisfied, I 
will let you go, and pay you a year’s salary, 
besides.” 

**T only want to know what became of the 
lumber billed to the firm in those invoices,” I 
answered, not at all satisfied with his propo- 
sition. 

‘*T will show you this afternoon. Now, go 
up to Mr. Collingsby’s and do my errand. 
The firm may lose a good bargain, if I miss 
this trade.” 

I concluded to go to the senior partner’s. [| 
inquired particularly in regard to the lumber 
Mr. Whippieton purposed to buy, but all the 
junior said assured me that he was preparing 
for another movement. I took the list, and a 
memorandum of the cash balance in the bank, 
and left the office. Somehow, in spite of my- 
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self, I felt guilty.. Even my resolve to leave 
the service df the firm did not satisfy me. It 
would only leave the senior partner to be swin- 
dled still more. I hastened to the house of 
Mr. Collingsby, which I had never entered. 
I rang the bell, and was admitted to the entry, 
where I was required to wait till the senior 
partner could be informed of my desire to 
see him. 

**Tt’s a magnificent day to sail,” said a gen- 
tleman in the parlor, near the door of which I 
stood. 

I recognized the voice of Mr. Waterford, the 
owner of the yacht which was the twin sister 
of the Florina. He was generally called, by 
those who knew him, Ben Waterford. Hewas 
reputed to have made a fortune in real estate | 
speculations, and was a young man of fine per- | 
sonal appearance. I had often seen him when 
out sailing with Mr. Whippleton. My own 
impression was not very favorable; for I re- 
garded him as not only rather fast, but as lack- 
ing in moral principle. As he spoke he walked 


towards the door, and I saw that he was with 
a young lady of seventeen or eighteen, a very 
beautiful and a very elegant girl in style and 
manner. 

**IT should be delighted to go,” said she; 
‘*but you give me very short notice. 


You 
wish to leave in an hour.” 

“Of course we will wait till you are ready, 
Miss Collingsby.” 

It was the daughter of Mr. Richard Col- 
lingsby, and I had heard that her name was 
Marian. Land Limpedon had rehearsed her 
charms to me, and with no little disgust 
had added that Ben Waterford was “ waiting 
upon her.” It seemed to me quite proper, 
therefore, that he should take her out to sail. 

**T will endeavor to be ready in an hour,” 
she added. ‘‘ But who is going with you?” 

‘*My sister and one or two others. We 
shall have a nice time. The lake is still, and 
it is a splendid day. We shall have a good 
dinner, and I know that you will enjoy it; 
only bring plenty of thick clothing, for it may 
be chilly before we return.” 

“*T always carry plenty of clothing when I 
go upon the water. But you don’t tell me who 
is going, Mr. Waterford.” 

**My sister and—” 

‘*T never saw your sister. Is there any one 
I know?” asked Miss Collingsby. 

‘*T have invited four, and they all said they 
would go if they could. It is short notice, 
but you see, Miss Collingsby, I never like to 
take out any ladies without being sure of the 





weather.” 
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‘* You are very wise and prudent, Mr. Wa- 
terford,” laughed the beautiful young lady; 
**T shall be there, for one.” 

‘*Thank you; then we shall be sure to have 
a pleasant time,” added the skipper. 

‘But I shall not go unless some of the rest 
of the party appear. I will not go alone.” 

“Mr. Whippleton will be in the Florina, 
near us. We shall sail in company, and he 
will have a party in his boat.” 

The young lady very properly repeated her 
stipulation that others should join the party, 
and when the terms were duly arranged, Mr. 
Waterford left the house. Miss Marian glanced 
at me, and that was all. Probably she did not 
think I was worth noticing; but she changed 
her mind before night, for it so happened that 
I was one of the party in Mr. Waterford’s yacht 
that day. 

The servant showed me up stairs, where I 
found Mr. Collingsby comfortably sick in his 


arm-chair. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A SHOT IN THE MELON PATOH. 


BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 


ICHARD WILLIAMS was just twelve 

years old when he set out to make his 
fortune. The rusty steel clasp of his leather 
purse snapped very decidedly over the single 
dollar his father gave him the‘morning he 
bade them all good by at the little home gate, 
and set out alone in the world. ; 

He didn’t propose to spend it for either om- 
nibus or stage fare; and if he had, it wouldn’t 
have taken him as far as his feet did, on that 
first journey of his, life. Seventy miles! It 
was a pretty long walk; and the way was not 
shortened much by the travellers he met by 
the roadside. 

‘Hallo, boy! Where are you going with 
your pack?” said one. 

‘*Going to seek my fortune,” replied tired 
Richard, with brave heart, and looking wist- 
fully at the empty end of the stranger’s buggy 
seat. 

‘*T should advise you to go back to your 
father’s house, if you have one.” 

‘“‘T started with my father’s consent and 
blessing,” said Richard, proudly. 

‘“‘ Then ride as far as I go;” and four miles 
of the dusty road were reeled off for the poor 
boy, who then manfully took up his lonely 
way again on foot. At nightfall he passed 
the door of a farmer’s cottage, where, after a 
little questioning of the same sort, he was 
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taken in and made welcome for the night. 
His purse did not have to be opened in the 
morning, either, though Richard would will- 
ingly have given one half his thoney for the 
nice hot buttered rolls and honey, and the soft 
bed, the farmer’s wife supplied. 

The next night he spent with the carriage- 
maker, to whom he had engaged himself as 
apprentice for some years to come. 

Richard had a fine open countenance, a 
proad and rather high forehead, good features, 
in short, a strong, handsome face —a face 
once seen never forgotten. His mother could 
testify to that, although ske had seen it more 
than once; and so can I, who have seen it 
more than once since seventy years have writ- 
ten their passing story upon it, and it is 
strong and handsome still. Richard had but 
a dollar, but he was not poor. His face was 


something, but he had something better than | 


that. It was principle. 

If any boy dosen’t know just what that 
means, let him wait till he is sorely tempted 
to do wrong — to cheat, or lie, or steal, or do 
any dishonorable thing; and if he’s got some- 
thing inside of him that says, ‘‘ You shan’t,” 
and which really holds him back from the 
wrong doing, he may call it Arinciple. 

I said I had seen Richard’s face since the 


Md . . 
story of seventy years was written upon it. I 


have seen his purse, too. The face is hand- 
some, and the purse is more than full. It runs 
over sometimes, and fills more slender purses 
when occasion required; and. the bottom se- 
cret of all this was PRINCIPLE. 

To be sure, he could not have done what he 
has, and become what he is, from any inherent 
quality alone; he would tell you that himself, 
and ascribe his highest success to trust in a 
higher power; but he does not forget that he 
always endeavored to act right, and scorned 
everything that was mean. And so he has 
not forgotten the little incident which I heard 
not long ago from his own lips. It was one 
of the first signs he held out to those who 
would have led him astray when he began 
life as an apprentice, that he meant to act 
from principle. There were six or eight other 
lads about Richard's age, bright, hale boys, 
working in the same establishment. 

Some of these, with a few neighboring lads, 
invited Richard one summer night to go for 
melons. Not as one goes for ice-cream of a 
warm evening, with a purse as well as a friend, 
but slyly —a secret visit to Farmer Fair- 
thorne’s cornfield, ‘*to get, to have, and to 
hold” as much as the “ right of discovery” 
would allow, from his luscious golden musk- 
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melons, plump, green and gray, rough-ribhed 
nutmeg, and great oval watermelons. 

Richard thought a moment, rubbed his 
forehead, and ran his fingers through his 
brown curls. Tom Greene thought he ‘‘ saw 
his man”’ in this brief hesitation, and gave a 
wink to that effect to Oscar Miller, who had 
come with him to second Tom’s invitation. 

** Well, I guess [’ll go along,” said Richard, 
at length. ‘*‘ When do we start?” 

‘“*We'll meet at ten to-night at the ‘Four 
Corners ;’ the old gentleman will be in Mor- 
pheus’ arms before we reach the ‘ patch;’ 
and as for his ‘trap,’ there’s light enough 
by that time to show us a better place to 
get in.” 

Just as the old town clock struck ten, six or 
eight dark shadows met at the Four Corners, 
and soon after six or eight boys were safely 
landed among the corn in Farmer Fairthorne’s 
two-acre lot. Richard was among them, 
lightest hearted of all, for he had a small 
secret buttoned up under his brown linen 
jacket. He was as rich as Tom Baily, in the 
story of ‘‘ A Bad Boy,” in that he was the for- 
tunate owner of a pistol, and a little richer, 
since is would ‘* shoot” without being 
**planted;” and his hesitation, when Tom 
Greene first proposed the melon raid, was 
based on the recollection of that fact. The 
boys were soon busy enough; and believing 
‘*a bird in the hand worth two in the bush,” 
were not waiting to carry home the melons 
before getting a feast. Tom Greene’s first 
plug in a splendid nutmeg-melon proved his 
a capital prize; and just as Oscar Miller was 
taking the second mouthful of the red, juicy 
centre from a thick slice of watermelon, bang! 
bang! went the sharp report of a pistol in 
pretty close proximity to the group of melon- 
hunters. ‘ 

With a® spring and bound the boys, one 
after another cleared the fence, each taking 
such excellent care of ‘**‘ Number One,” that 
Richard was not missed from their number 
until they ‘‘ took count” at the Four Corners, 
long before which he had joined them, and 
helped share in the wonder of the firing, grat-.- 
itude for a safe escape, and vexation at the- 
inglorious rout. 

The fact was, if Tom had seen the brown: 
linen coat behind a certain mound near the- 
boys, and divined who was on guard, he- 
might have finished his melon in peace, after- 
sending a few extra rocks at Richard for his-. 
unmerciful joke. But it was always Farmer~ 
Fairthorne to him! Richard not only had‘ 
principle, but also some appreciation ofan, 
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opportunity. And as he was able to keep a 
secret, no other one of the boys ever knew to 
whom old Farmer Fairthorne was indebted for 
the safety of the rest of his melons, any better 
than did the astonished farmer himself. 

“*T can’t help laughing to this day,” says 
rich and handsome Richard, ‘‘ when I think 
how that old pistol did touch off those fellows, 
and how vexed they were that the sleepy old 
farmer did for once get the upper hand of a 
crowd of ‘‘ smart boys.” 


—-_.>—__—_ 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


VIit. — The Fire. 


HREE years after the lark guided Orson 
“and Viola out of the woods, Orson was 


startled very early one morning by Viola, who | 


came to him, pale and almost breathless, ex- 


claiming, ‘‘I want to speak to you a minute, | 


Orson! I want to tell you something! Come 
out here, where no one but you can hear me, 
and I will tell you.” 

‘* Why, what is it?” he answered, looking 
up into her pale, distressed face. ‘*Can I do 
anything to help you?” : 

*“*No, no, nothing,” 


replied Viola, as he 
followed her out; ‘‘ nothing now but listen to 


me. When I was a little child, I had a dread- 
ful dream about a toad — about being pulled 
finto a stream byatoad. And now, last night, 
& have had another terrible dream. O, Orson, 
your life is threatened; and if you die, I must 
die!” 
4* What! Who threatens my life?” 

, “ Listen, and I will tell you. I was asleep; 
.ant an enormous toad appeared to me, and 
eaid, ‘ The time draws near when Orson is to 
have the soft, smooth skin of a man, and no 
longer resemble a wild beast, unless I can pre- 
vent.it. Should this great change come, he 
will awe it all to you. ButI hate you, andI 
hate him; and, knowing how you long to 
make ;the sacrifice, and change skins with 
him, jI.am determined to thwart you; and I 
dare even now to predict that he will die, and 
you|bedlefeated. In a few days, a few hours 
perhaps, iI shall have succeeded in my plan. 
Good by:till we meet again.’ I waked up 
screaming wwith terror, for right before me 
was the toad I saw in my dream several years 
ago,,and,.that afterwards drew me into the 
water. There she stood, giving me the most 
.defiant. looks;.and when she turned and went 
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away, she left me more dead than alive. It 
was, I knew, the fairy Revenge, in a toad’s 
form; and now I have come to warn you 
against this dreadful fairy.” 

Orson turned pale, and trembled violently 
as he listened to Viola. It was not the threat 
of the fairy Revenge, not the prediction that 
he would soon die, that alarmed him, but that 
dreadful word, already familiar to his ears, 
sacrifice. That Viola should take his hideous 
skin, that he could be freed from it in no other 
way, was more than he could endure. It was 
ag6ny to him; and, as Viola read his distress 
in every feature of his face, she threw her 
arms about him, exclaiming, ‘ Alas, alas! my 
brother, you will soon be taken from me! 
You will not let me make this sacrifice for 
you. You prefer to inflict the greatest of all 
miseries upon me — the loss of you.” 

Then Orson cried out, — for his own misery 
was very great, — ‘“‘ How can I let you lay 
aside all your beauty, and become the hideous 
object that I have been for years? How can 
I give you up to such a fate, you who have 
been all my joy and sunshine? O, fairy Be- 
nevolent, forbid it! ” 

But the fairy made no answer, and Orson 
sat down in despair, and bowed his head on 
his hands. 

“‘ Let me make the sacrifice,” said Viola, 
laying her hand gently on his head. “Let 
me make it, for I am called to it; and it is 
right that, having borne so much for me, you 


| should let me suffer something for you.” 


“But this hideous, O, this hideous bear- 
skin!” exclaimed Orson. ‘* How can I let 
you endure so much for me?” 

The day passed wearily away. Neither 
Orson nor Viola said anything to Agnella 
about what was distressing them, for they 
were unwilling to add to her sorrow —a sor- 
row that grew greater as Orson grew older. 

‘* He is twenty years old,” she often sighed; 
‘and by and by he will be an old man, an 
old man with a bearskin.” Then she would 
pour out her sorrow in tears; but tears brought 
no relief. 

At last, however, she had a comforting 
dream. The night of Viola’s dream, she too 
had adream. The fairy Benevolent appeared 
to her, and said, ‘‘ Cheer up, Queen Lucile; 
cheer up. The time is at hand when Orson 
will drop that bearskin, and receive the name 
of Prince Marvellous.” 

Joy at once warmed the poor queen’s heart, 
and brightened her face; and all that day 
she treated Viola with a peculiar tenderness, 
for she knew how great the sacrifice would be. 
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The night after Viola’s and Agnella’s dream, 
they all lay down to rest; Orson oppressed 
with fear and sad anticipation, Viola longing 
for the hour when she might make the sacri- 
fice, and Agnella joyful in the prospect of 
Orson’s release from the bearskin. 

Passy alone knew nothing of the dreams; 
but she saw that something had happened, 
and watched them all with anxious eyes, al- 
though she said nothing. 

They had not been in their beds more than 
an hour, when Viola was roused from her 
sleep by the smell of fire. It waked up Ag- 
nella, too, and they both rushed out into the 
hall, and saw, by the bright light, that the 
fire had already spread far. Orson also had 
seen the light, and soon came rushing out, 
but, to the consternation of all, the doors and 
windows couldn't be opened. They had been 
fastened in some mysterious way, and Orson’s 
efforts to open them were all useless. He 
could not stir a door or a window, but he pre- 
served his presence of mind. Without stop- 
ping a moment to take counsel of any one, he 
climbed up the chimney, broke through the 
burning roof, and let down a ladder that was 
up there, commanding them all, with an air 
of authority, to hasten up on the roof. He 
was quickly obeyed, and then the ladder was 
let down to the ground, and they all hurried 


away from the burning building. All but 


Passy, however, went empty-handed. She 
had hastily made up a package of clothes, 
that something might be saved. 

“And yet they are nothing but clothes,” 
she said; ‘‘small matters, indeed, to save. 
You, Orson, have saved our lives, and it is 
the third time you have saved Viola’s life.” 

“Will you now let Viola make the sacri- 
fice?” whispered Agnella. 

With a flashing eye Orson answered, ‘‘ Nev- 
er! Never!” 

Agnella made no reply, but suddenly rubbed 
her forehead with her hand, and said, — 

“OQ, the box, Passy, the box! Is that in 
your package?” 

“No, ma’am, I never thought of it. 
it worth much?” answered Passy. 

“Yes, everything!” exclaimed Agnella. 
“The fairy gave it to me, and told me that 
Viola’s happiness was locked up in it. O, 
how could I have forgotten it! It was in the 
upper drawer of the bureau at the head of my 
bed. Precious, precious box!” 

Before another word could be said, Orson 
darted off; and although they all called after 
him, and with tears and entreaties begged 
him to come back, he would not even turn his 


Was 
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head and give them a look or word, but rushed 
on, determined to get the box. 

‘* All we can do is to wait here till he comes 
back,” said Agnella; and she folded her hands 
and bowed her head, as if she feared the 
worst. 

‘*O, why did he go? why did he go?” ex- 
claimed Viola, not folding her hands in sub- 
mission, but wringing them in despair. *‘ What 
do I care for what is locked up in that box? 
There! Look! The roof of the house has 
just fallen in, and I can hear the roaring of 
the flames and the crackling of the wood. 
Orson will never, never come back to us.” 

The roof had fallen in, and now, for a few 
minutes, the fire raged and the flames shot up 
into the air, and poured out their myriad 
sparks in every direction. Far in the distance 
stood Viola, holding out imploring hands, as 
she watched the scene, and called to Orson. 
By and by the fire seemed to die down; the 
flames had evidently done their work. The 
building was a smoking mass of ruins. There 
was but little more to be seen or heard; but 
Viola, and Agnella, and the servant Passy still 
watched the ruins, Viola, with groans, and 
sobs, and a despairing face, for Orson had not 
come. 

‘*He has perished in the flames, or been 
crushed by the timbers!” she said; ‘‘ and we 
shall never see him again!” 

Agnella bowed her head once more in mute 
resignation, and Passy ceased her lamenta- 
tions, and began to plan for the night that 
was just upon them. 

‘* We can’t stay here, out in the open air,” 
she said; ‘‘we must seek a shelter some- 
where, at least for the night;” but both Viola 
and Agnella seemed utterly indifferent to their 
own comfort. 

‘*We must go somewhere; we cannot stay 
here,” continued Passy; but there was no an- 
swer. Finally she took Viola by the hand, 
and said, ‘‘Come with me, poor child, and 
we'll see if we can’t find shelter and food 
somewhere.” 

‘6 O, what do I care for a shelter or food?” 
sobbed Viola. 

‘But it is almost night,” said Passy, “and 
we must not stay here.” 

‘‘It matters not to me whether it is morn- 
ing, or noon, or night, or whether I have food 
or no food,” replied Viola. 

This roused Agnella, and she said, in a de- 
cided voice, — 

“We will not stay here; we will go and 
seek a shelter somewhere; but we will first go 
and search the ruins for the body of our dear 
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boy. Your grief for him is not too great, my 
child; for no heart was ever more noble, and 
generous, and loving than his. He loved you 
more than he did himself, for he has sacrificed 
himself for you.” 

‘© *He has sacrificed himself for you,’ re- 
peated Viola; ‘‘ yes, for me; and now what 
care I for shelter or food, for day or night, for 
sunshine or cloud? All is alike to me, for 
Orson will come no more. I will seek him 
among the ruins. I will bury him with the 
dead, and live to remember that he died 


for me.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_—__—_—— 


HUMBLE ORIGIN OF GREAT MEN. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 


ANY of the great men and women of all 
ages have sprung from the lowest ori- 
gin, proving the truth of the familiar lines of 
Pope, — 7 
“Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part —there all the honor lies.”” 


Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, 
was a carpenter; he lived about five hundred 
years before the Christian era; yet so highly 
is he esteemed in China, that there are more 
than fifteen hundred and sixty temples dedi- 
cated to him, and sixty-two thousand animals 
are annually sacrificed to his memory. 

Mohammed, or Mahomet, the founder of 
Mohammedanism, commenced life under the 
greatest disadvantages, his father, Abdallah, 
leaving his wife and infant son in extreme 
poverty at his death. An uncle instructed 
him in the business of a merchant, which he 
followed until he married a rich widow, who 
raised him to an equality with the wealthiest 
people of Mecca. After’ this, he formed the 
scheme of establishing a new religion, which 
during his lifetime prevailed throughout nearly 
all Arabia, and is still adhered to by multitudes 
of followers. 

The Emperor of Morocco was a pawn-broker. 
Bernadotte, King of Sweden, was a surgeon 
in the garrison of Martinique when the 
English took that island. 

Madame Bernadotte was a washerwoman of 
Paris. The great Napoleon was a descendant 
of an obscure family in Corsica; was an army 
officer when he married Josephine Beauhar- 
nais, the daughter of a Creole, of Martinique. 
Benjamin Franklin was a printer. President 
Tyler was a captain of militia. Oliver Crom- 
well was a brewer. President Polk was an 
inn-keeper; and our sainted Abraham Lincoln 
was a ‘‘rail-splitter.” 
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The step-father of Isabella, Queen of Spain, 
was once a bar-keeper. General Espartero 
was a vestry clerk. Bolivar was a druggist, 
General Paez was a cow-keeper. Colum. 
bus was a sailor. John Jacob Astor used to 
sell apples through the streets of New York. 
Louis Philippe was a teacher of French in 
Switzerland, Boston, and Havana. Cincinna- 
tus was ploughing his fields when the dictator. 
ship of Rome was offered to him. A governor 
of the Island of Madeira was a tailor (so was 
our President Andrew Johnson); and a Min- 
ister of Finance in Portugal was a dealer in 
bottles of Madeira wine. Shakespeare was 
born of poor parents, and labored hard 
through all his youth and manhood; and not 
until he was between the age of forty and fifty 
years was he able to build a house for himself 
and his family. 

Many men who have attained eminence in 
various callings, have in youth contended 
with dulness as well as poverty. Douglas 
Jerrold was considered a very dull boy, and at 
the age of nine years could scarcely read. 
Oliver Goldsmith was a most unpromising 
boy, and gave little evidence of such talent 
as should eventually produce the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” and ‘‘ The Deserted Village.” 

Dryden, Swift, and Gibbon waited long be- 
fore the world gave them credit for extraordi- 
nary abilities or superior genius. The mother 
of Sheridan, herself a literary woman, pro- 
nounced him to be the dullest and most hope- 
less of her sons. The father of Barrow is said 
to have exclaimed, ‘‘If it please God to take 
away any of my children, I hope it will be 
Isaac.” This lad, regarded by his father as a 
miracle of stupidity, lived to be the glory of 
his family. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the Negro Patriot 
of Hayti, spent fifty years of his life in sla- 
very, before he became the vindicator of his 
brethren’s rights. Elihu Burritt is styled the 
*‘ Learned Blacksmith,” because while ham- 
mering at the anvil he was filling his mind 
with the treasures of the ages. 

Some years ago, in a leather and saddle 
store, in Galena, Illinois, a political discus- 
sion arose, in which the quiet storekeeper 
was vainly urged to participate. At length 
the silent man spoke, and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I don’t know anything of party politics, and I 
don’t want to; but there is one subject on 
which I feel perfectly at home; and that is, 
tanning leather!” That man is now Presi- 
dent of the United States! 

William Lloyd Garrison, at the age of nine 
years, was placed in the shop of a shoemaker, 
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to learn the trade; this, however, became so 
distasteful to him, with his longings for edu- 
cational advantages, that he was at length 
sent to school, he paying his board and tuition 
by sawing wood, and performing any other 
manual labor that was offered. 

Salmon P. Chase was one of seven sons of 
a New Hampshire farmer in very moderate 
circumstances, and is said to have taken his 
first writing lessons on strips of birch bark. 
But a college education was the goal towards 
which his face was set, and by unheard-of 
savings and economies he accomplished his 
object, and eventually became Senator, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

Henry Wilson was ‘‘ bound out” to a farmer 
until he was twenty-one, and afterwards be- 
came a shoemaker. His later career is known 
to all. 

Horace Greeley’s ancestors were either 
farmers or blacksmiths, and he was such a 
puny, feeble child, it was thought impossible 
that he could live many years; yet he still 
sits in the Chief Editor’s Chair, in the office 
of The Tribune. 

John A. Andrew, a little barefooted boy in 
the obscure town of Windham, Maine, driving 
home the cows in the summer evenings, little 
thought he would ever become the most popu- 
lar Governor of Masssachusetts ! 

“Billy Bartlett,” the founder of the Bartlett 
Professorship at Andover, and noted for his 
public benefactions, was a shoemaker by 
trade, and is said, in his later years, to have 
reserved one little room in his attic to which 
he could resort, and makea pair of shoes by 
way of recreation! 

General Sheridan was born in poverty, but 
he became one of the ablest and most popu- 
lar generals in our late war. 

Nearly all whose names we have mentioned 
have risen to distinction by their own unaided 
efforts; and we cannot close this list more 
appropriately, than by referring to one who 
now ranks among our first public speakers, 
and yet who was born to a lower depth of 
poverty than fell to the lot of any to whom 
we have alluded; one who not only could 
not claim the reward of his labors, but by 

the laws of the land, the dead that bent over 
the weary task, and the hands that performed 
the service, he could not call 47s own ! 

His name is Frederick Douglass. 


——_—_>—___—_ 


-—— IF you desire to be honored, be in 
reality what you would appear to be. 
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SUPERSTITIONS AND RUSTIOITY. 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


ii seems impossible that in highly civilized 
and densely populated England, where 
hardly five miles of open country exist with- 
out being traversed by a busy railway, that 
old superstitions and ideas, originated in pri- 
meval times, can still linger. Yet in rural dis- 
tricts the remarkable tenacity with which old 
traditions are clung to, is probably the most 
novel phase of English life that the American 
tourists will find in their wayside wanderings. 

A few summers ago an artist friend of mine, 
and myself, then in England, visited the little 
village of Winwick, which is closely sur- 
rounded by large manufacturing towns, with 
the intention of making a sketch of the 
church, said to be the oldest one in England. 
Local tradition told us that years ago a pig, 
led by a string attached to its leg, went 
through the village crying dolefully, ‘* Win 
wick, win wick;” and hence the name. In 
verification of their statement, the villagers 
would point out an infinitesimal hog chiselled 
on the western end of the church. When my , 
friend had nearly completed his sketch, a few 
inches square, a crowd of rustics gathered 
around him, anda freely offered voluntary crit- 
icisms, some eulogistic, and others deroga- 
tory. ‘* But oi say, mister,” one loafish fel- 
low at last bawled out, in his broad Lanca- 
shire dialect, ‘‘Wheer’s th’ pig? wheer’s th’ 
pig? I kont see pig,” plainly evincing that 
the church without the pig could not, in his 
opinion, be possible. The church is dedicated 
to Oswald, the old Saxon saint and king, who 
died near by, when engaged in battle with a 
rival prince. Over his grave many miracles 
are said to have been wrought, among others 
a palsied girl cured, ard a dying horse re- 
stored to life. Until quite recently, the vil- 
lagers carried a small quantity of soil, taken 
from the surface of the supposed grave, ina 
small bag strung around their necks, as a pro- 
tection from all dangers, disease, and devilry. 
One man had a piece of the blessed sod nailed 
to a beam in his house: the house was after- 
wards burned down tothe ground, but the 
beam remained in its position unscorched. I 
could not find out, however, what supported 
the beam when all ‘its fixings” were de- 
stroyed. 

Within a few miles of Winwick is Ashton 
Cross, also of saintly notoriety, a Catholic 
priest having been burned at the stake about 
the time of the reformation. His right hand, 
however, was not consumed, but was pre- 
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served by priests through all the successive 
generations until this day. On the same plan 
as the Winking Madonna, at certain periods, 
the hand becomes animated, healing all the 
unfortunates it touches, whatever their disease 
may be, a suitable offering, of course, being 
made to facilitate the saint in his good work. 
A motley crowd of poor work-people, beggars, 
the halt, the blind, and the lame, some on 
crutches, some in wheel-barrows, some in 
hand-barrows, some well clothed, some in 
rags, some degraded looking creatures, and 
some whose intelligent looks would have us 
accredit them with more common sense, go 
taundling along towards Ashton Cross, during 
the season to be touched. That many go 
away sprightly, under the impression that they 
are cured, opens a field for metaphysical spec- 
ulation, which we will not enter into here. 

Cornish folklore fs unusually rich in quaint 
legends and superstitions; and in an old vol- 
ume of Chambers’s Journal, we learn that 
‘even now the mermaid is seen [by the na- 
tives] shining through the green waves that 
wash against the slate cliffs of King Arthur’s 
.Castle at Tintagel. The demon-hunter con- 
tinues to hurry his hell-hounds in autumn 
nights over the wild wastes of St. Ansted and 
St. Agnes, and the ghosts of witches still mut- 
ter their incantations over the brown sand-hills 
of Perrazabuloe.” 

The simple fishermen of the Isle of Man, 
also have visits from mermaids, hobgoblins, 
and other kindred spirits, occasionally, though 
the presence of tourists is driving them from 
their old resorts. Neither does Wales lack its 
traceries of other days, and records of saints. 
At Holywell— a sweet little village about 
twenty miles from Chester, and twenty miles 
by water, or thirty-six by rail from Liverpool 
— died, as the villagers will tell you, pointing 
to some red stains around a well, St. Winfred; 
and whosoever bathes in the waters will be 
cured, should he happen to have any illness 
or deformity —a collection of crutches hung 
above being full and ample testimony of the 
truth of the statement. 


—_—_>_____ 


—— LAFONTAINE is recorded to have been 
one,of the most absent of men. As a singular 
instance of his absence of mind, it is related 
that he attended the burial of one of his 
friends, and some time afterwards called to 
visit him. At first he was shocked at the 
information of his friend’s death; but recov- 
ering from his surprise, he observed, “ True, 
true; I recollect I went to his funeral.” 4/ 
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BABY IN HER GLORY.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


ABY wee, baby wee! 
What does little baby see! 
All among her pillows lying, 
Sometimes laughing, sometimes crying; 
Caper and crow, caper and crow! 
That’s the way that babies grow! 


Baby fair, baby fair! 

Rosy cheeks and curly hair, 

All among her pillows playing, 

Little chubby hands displaying; 
Caper and crow, caper and crow! 
That’s the way that babies grow! 


* From Letters Everywhere, published by Lez & Suep- 
ARD, Boston. 
—_——_—e-——__— 


— Tue origin of words is a curious study, 
For instance, the word enthusiasm has a noble 
origin, as it is derived from two Greek words, 
en and ¢heos. .An enthusiast was supposed 
to be a person in whom God was actually 
speaking. In the Greek sense a sibyl, when 
filled with the madness of prophecy, was di- 
rectly inspired by a god. In these days of 
common sense, an enthusiast is sneered at 
as a mere dreamer or pretender. Therefore 
many a young genius has all his ardent aspi- 
rations and enthusiasm destroyed in early 
youth. Never sneer at enthusiasm. No per- 
son, unless.an enthusiast, would take up the 
profession of literature, or would try to be- 
come a poet. Therefore very few readable 
books would be published, or, in truth, any 
great work accomplished, if all enthusiasm 
was quenched. 


————_—_—. 


. HowTo paint Maps. — The first thing is 
to know how to prepare the color. Procurea 
small piece of glass, and place enough water 
upon it to cover the surface of the map; then 
rub the color on the glass. Make the color 
very light; have a camel’s hair brush, and 
have it full of color; then cover the surface of 
the map smooth and light; when this gets 
dry, take some of the same color, only darker, 
and draw a narrow line around the outline; 
place the rivers in, beginning light at the 
source, and increasing in darkness as you 
draw near the end; place the cities down, and 
print the name of the map across its surface, 
and you will have a neat map. This is a very 
easy process, and can be learned with but 
little practice. F. R. B. 
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THE ORATOR. 


DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITAIS should be 
strongly emphasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin;,and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 











THE RAINBOW. 


HE evening was GLoRIous, and 
5+71GHT through the trees 

Played the SUNSHINE and RAIN- 
DROPS, the BIRDS and the 
BREEZE}; 

The LANDSCAPE, **toOUTSTRETCHING 
in LOVELINEsS, lay 

On the Lap of the YEAR, in the 
BEAUTY of May. 


For the Queen of the SPRING, as she 
passed *DOWN THE VALE, 

Left her ROBE on the ’TREES, and 
her BREATH on the °GALE; 

And the smile of her promise gave 
joy to the HouRs, 

And fiush in her *FooTsTEPs sprang 
HERBAGE and FLOWERS. 


The sxres, like a BANNER in SUN- 
SET UNROLLED, 

O’er the west threw their SPLENDOR 
of AZURE and GOLD; 

But onE ScLoup at a distance rose 
DENSE, and INCREASED 

Till its MARGIN OF BLACK touched 
the *ZENITH and EAST. 


We gazed on the scenes, while 

around us they glowed, 

When a vision of beauty appeared 
on the cloud: 

’Twas not like the suN, as at mid- 
day we view, 

Nor the moon, that ‘rolls nightly 
through starlight and blue. 


Like a sPrRIT, it "CAME in the VAN 
of a sToRM! ; 
And the EYE and the HEART hailed 

its BEAUTIFUL FORM; 
For it looked not SEVERE, like an 
ANGEL OF WRATH, 
its GARMENT Of BRIGHTNESS 
ILLUMED ITS DARK PATH. 


But 
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In the hues of its grandeur, °suBLIMELY it 
STOOD 

O’er the RIVER, the VILLAGE, the FIELD, and 
the woop; 

And RIVER, FIELD, VILLAGE, and WOODLANDS 
grew BRIGHT, 

As conscious they GAVE and AFFORDED DE- 
LIGHT. 

’Twas the bow of OMNIPOTENCE; bent in 
His hand 

Whose grasp at CREATION the universe 
SPANNED; 

’Twas the PRESENCE OF GoD, in a SYMBOL 
SUBLIME, 

His vow from the FLoop to the exit of Time! 


Not ‘DREADFUL, as when in the WHIRLWIND 
He pleads, 

When ®strorms are His CHARIOT, and *LIGHT- 
NINGS His STEEDS, 

The *BLack cLoups His BANNER OF VEN- 
GEANCE UNFURLED, 

And THUNDER His VOICE to a GUILT-STRICKEN 
WORLD; — 


In the breath of His presence, when thousands . 
SEXPIRE, 

And SEAS BOIL WITH FURY, and ROCKS BURN 
WITH FIRE, 

And the sworp and the PLAGUE-sPOoT with 
DEATH ‘STREW the PLAIN, 

And vuLTuRES and woLvsEs are the °GRAVES 
of the SLAIN; — 


Not such was the RAINBOW, that BEAUTIFUL 
3onE! 

Whose °ARCH was REFRACTION, its KEY-STONE 
the suN; 

A PAVILION 
GRACED, 

And ‘Justice and Mercy met there and EM- 
BRACED. 


it seemed which the Deity 


A while, and it sweEETLY *°BENT over the 
GLOoM, 


Like Love o’er a *DEATH-COUCH, or HOPE o’er 


the ToMB! 

‘LEFT the DARK SCENE; whence it 

SLOWLY ‘RETIRED, 

As Love had just *vANIsHED, or HopE HAD 
%EXPIRED. 


Then 





— A TRUE enthusiast refers everything to 
a higher power, and he believes in the honest 
fervor within him. If he keeps this belief in 
mature years, he will never grow old in feel- 
ing, and will be a happy man. 
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Cross-Worp Enicma. 
662. My first is in lumber, but not in 
My second is in inn, but not in taver 
My third is in moth, but not in fly ; 
My fourth is in city, but not in village; 
My fifth issin land, but not in earth; 
My sixth is in water, but not in rain. 
My whole is an adjective. Em. 





tree; 
nj 








ANSWERS. 


645. (Galli) a Cesare sub (under) acti 
super (above) ati sunt — Galli a Cesare sub- 
acti et superati sunt. 646. Tar, tar, Tartar. 
647. (In a square R) (all ways) (four right 
angles) — In a square are always four right 
angles. 648. Alfred — Alfre — two pipes = 
tun, annexed to Alfre= Alfreton. 649. Ba- 
turin— Ba= Turin. 650. Besse — B = Esse. 
651. Love yourenemies. 652. (A spire) (ring) 
(youth in ewer) (car) (ear) (can) (mantel) 
(watch) (awl) (foil) (ewe) (bee) (knot) (ass) 
(eight) ur (crescent) (fool) let (knot) (shad- 
ows over COME) (yew) — 


Aspiring youth, in your career 
Can man tell what shall foil you? 
Be not, as a Turk, resentful, 
Let not shadows o’ercome you. 
653. S-oil. 654. B-oar. 655. S-our. 656. N-ail. 
657. S-witch. 658. (Double IN) — Dublin. 
659. Same, Asia, Miss, East. 


REBus. 


LoGoGrIPH. 

664. Complete, I am a very useful piece of 
furniture; behead me, and I am something 
still more useful; behead me once more, and 
I am indispensable to either the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. Bic Boy. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
665. Aaassrmc — a strait in Asia. 
666. Blmaaa — a part of the United States. 
667. Baaddg — a city in Asia. 
668. Deeebarn — a town in Scotland. 
JESEBUS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


661. My first is appropriate; my second ’tis 
nine to one if you guess it; my whole elevates 4 
the sole’ above the earth. Kex '74. (HUMPTY ou MPTY 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 
or OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 

Lez & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 

Boston, Mass.” 

What a pile of letters to open, read, and an- 
swer! One correspondent, in all simplicity, 
inquires whether the letters we answer in the 
letter bag are genuine or fictitious! Now, boys 
and girls, you who have written us so many 
letters, what do you say to that? There was 
an expression in common use, way back ‘in 
the merry days when we were young,” ‘Jolly 
green; ” how would it do to use it in this con- 
nection ? 

B: Right’s rebus is b-right, and will b’ used. 
—Capt. Joe’s request will be promptly at- 
tended to. — Plane and Plank costs sixty-five 
cents in numbers. — Howard’s geographicals 
are very acceptable, and they are beautifully 
drawn. — Nimrod’s enigma is A. — Frank 
Bell’s description of the picnic is very well 
written. He and his friends must have had 
a pleasant time, and we should have enjoyed 
it ourselves. — Guinea Witch is good at guess- 
ing, as his last letter proves. — Fiddlestick is 
funny, as usual; and although his letters are 
far between, they are none the less welcome. 

Bobby Buttonhole’s social, obliging, and 
accommodating rebus is on file for use.— 
We have in our strong box several rebuses by 
Hedwig, and some day shall draw one out for 
use. — Some of our boys are sending us names 
which we hardly like to print; be witty, be 
jolly, but never violate good taste, even in 
little things. Perhaps this hint will explain 
to a few friends why certain names do not 
appear in our ‘‘ Wish Correspondents.” — Ar- 
chitect thinks that the Boy’s Own Book is 
excellent for those who persist in sending us 
stale puzzles; so do we, but we do recom- 
mend a boy’s own head as the best place to 
find good ones. 

Hide and Seek, by Chi, is A. — Undine’s re- 
bus is ingenious; but why not try to draw the 
symbols? ‘Practice makes perfect.” — The 
slip which Bob Shuffles sends us is simply 
laughable; no one believes it, and it has its 
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origin in a ‘motive by no means creditable; 
thank you for your good will in sending it to 
us; your second question we are unable to 
answer. — Here is the ‘‘coming man,” Yang 
Yang, which is supposed to be good Chinese; 
his rebus is A. — The Hong Kong rebus has 
been printed before. 

Our friend in Rochester writes a capital 
letter, and one little sentence we will quote: 
‘*T am now seventeen years old, and read the 
Magazine with as much pleasure as when it 
was first published. The examples and lives 
of Oliver Optic’s characters are just what wild 
boys need to stimulate them to reform their 
own lives;’’ and ‘‘so say we all of us.” — 
Bonnie Doon is a sensible correspondent, and 
his rebus is well drawn, but two or three of 
the symbols are too familiar. — If ‘* hope told 
a flattering tale” to Cute & Specs, they will 
not be disappointed. 

Reindeer is A. — Horace will please try 
again, and perhaps with better success. — 
Paul Pry is good at raising clubs for the 
Magazine; let others follow his example, for 
certainly our generous publishers offer such 
inducements that the work is sure to be well 
paid for. His geographicals are too easy. — 
Lantern Boards — what a name! — sends a 
rebus, which he hopes will be accepted, and 
so do we. — Nix is A. — We have been much 
pleased with a dinner-table set by one of our 
friends, but his name is not attached to it; so 
we cannot give him proper credit. 

Our “ most twelve years old” head worker 
deserves praise for the ingenious rebus. Have 
we any more friends in Comstock smart 
enough to compete? — The Ludlow Brothers, 
of Westchester, N. Y., send us a very credit- 
able specimen of their printing, and say they 
would like to exchange their paper, The Nov- 
elty, with other amateur papers. — Lewis and 
Albion, good but easy. — Frank Lynn’s rebus 
is good, and is accepted. — The musical rebus 
by Specs suits us exactly. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Roger I. New- 
man, Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y.— Fred, 423 
Gold Street, Brooklyn, L. I. — Charlie Stuart, 
258 Sixth Avenue, New York City. — Jo. Bar- 
field, Box 117, Turner Junction, Dupage Co., 
Ill. (amateur papers wanted, also letters on 
coins and hunting). — Conrad Duchamp, Box 
107, Norfolk, Va. — G. G. G., Providence, R. I. 
— Frank Adams, 43 Marshal Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. — Philip Loise, Lock Box 54, Nor- 
folk, Va.—C. H. Porter, Box 713, Winona, 
Minn. — Antiquary, Box 64, Batavia, IIl. 
(coins and stamps). — Frank W. Paige, 1040 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: As we had 

made up our mind to go to Berlin, we 
went to Berlin. Our excellent commission- 
aire, Mr. Ferdinand Spott, told us that it was 
possible to go to Leipzig, and from there 
reach the capital. At his suggestion we left 
our trunk in Dresden, and took a valise, which 
we could carry in our hand, intending to re- 
claim the heavy ‘‘ plunder” when we got to 
Venice. Mr. Spott introduced us toa German 
gentleman bound to Berlin, and we joined 
our fortunes to his. We went to Leipzig, and 
found that, by going to the station two hours 
before the time, we might obtain a passage, 
as only a few passengers could be conveyed 
in the limited number of carriages at the dis- 
posal of the company. 

We staid about one day at the Hotel de Po- 
logne, in Leipzig; and following the lead of 
our German friend, we found ourself seated 
in the hottest compartment we were ever in, 
-—-and hope never to be in another like it. 
We had looked into Auerbach’s cellar in 
Leipzig, and we were strongly reminded of 
the experience of Faust. However, we went 
to Berlin —-we are in Berlin at this writing. 
We have been to all the royal palaces in Ber- 
lin and Potsdam; we have seen Frederick the 
Great’s boots and flutes; we have sat in his 
arm-chair; we have touched his coffin. We 
have seen all of the lions, and some of the 
beer-gardens of the great city. We have never 
intended to describe these things, for the whole 
Magazine would not afford us space enough. 

It is war here, and the streets are full of 
soldiers. The Landwehr are still coming in, 
and train after train loaded with troops is 
departing for the Rhine, where the slaughter 
is to take place, for such it must be. The 
white flag, with a red cross upon it, may be 
seen every few rods in the streets. It is over 
all the tobacco stores, and indicates that 
money and other contributions are received 
for the soldiers. Tin money-boxes, painted 
with alternate stripes of white and black — 
the national colors — are placed at the 
corners of the streets. They are labelled 
“Bonig Gilhelm-Dercin,” — King William Union, 





— which we take to be an institution like the 
Sanitary Commission, that did such a blessed 
work in our war. On the table in the read- 
ing-room of the Hotel de Rome there is a 
Prussian helmet of brass, of the shape worn 
by the troops, with a spread-eagle of silver on 
the crest, which, upon examination, we found 
to be a money-box, for the same purpose, 

Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtembers 
in spite of their grievances in 1866, make 
common cause for Fatherland, and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia has taken command of the 
armies of South Germany. There is nothing 
like division in the country; and the king, 
though he is seventy-four years of age, takes 
command of the army in person. He is now 
the representative of the power of Fatherland, 
and: his people love and revere him. 

We saw King William this afternoon for the 
third time. A crowd had lined Unter den 
Linden for hours waiting for him. A ring- 
ing cheer saluted his appearance. He was in 
a kind of drosky, drawn ‘by two horses. The 
queen was at his side, going to the station to 
see him off. He wears the uniform of a gen- 
eral, but not half so fine as some of his offi- 
cers, with a plain fatigue cap. The cheer fol- 
lowed him as the carriage dashed through the 
street, and the king smiled aad touched his 
cap frequently. He was attended only by 
half a dozen mounted policemen, though a 
similar carriage, with an officer in it, fol- 
lowed. The king is a good-looking man; 
we should not take him to be over fifty. He 
is active and showy, in good health, and is 
younger to-day than Napoleon the Third at 
sixty. We saw him on horseback the other 
day, and he sat erect and firm as a youth of 
twenty. The people believe in him, but he 
has taken a large contract on his hands to 
whip a military nation like France. ‘ Gott 
mit uns,” is his motto; and he has a firm 
belief in that Providence which watches over 
and defends the right, whether it be in vic- 
tory or defeat. 

The king went to-day, and we intend to go 
to-morrow. We stood in front of the palace 
for an hour — he did not ‘‘ask us in;” but 
we don’t feél offended, and he has our best 
wishes for his fufure prosperity and happi- 
ness. We saw Bismarck dash through the 
crowd with his two-horse team, while we were 
waiting for the king, and we hope he will 
hurry up matters, so that the blockade may 
be removed from the trains. We shall go to 
Hamburg to-morrow, if we can get there; if 
we can’t, we shall stay here till the next day. 

Oxiver Optic. 
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